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Paderewski was determined not to form a party Cabinet.
He endeavoured to form a Cabinet of experts. In his mani-
festo to the nation he declared : cc The new Government
shall be free from any party tendencies. The Council of
the Ministers who will willingly collaborate with me is
composed of men who, be it in the posts and offices they hold
or in the profession they exercised, have made themselves
kno\vn for their remarkable ability and competence. . . ."
He did not forget the world from which he had come
to form this Cabinet, and he concluded the manifesto
with the words : " Guardians of public order and security,
we address a pressing appeal to those impatient ones who
would fain realize their ideals by recourse to violence, and
we urge upon them not to forget that the whole civilized
world has now its eyes fixed on us. It behoves every loyal
citizen that we should be considered as a people worthy of
the liberty whose radiance now illuminates the Polish land."
Paderewski himself was to be Prime Minister., Foreign
Secretary, and Poland's Delegate at the Peace Conference,
together with Dmowski, who was still in Paris.
For the time being Paderewski settled at the Hotel Bristol,
which, in fact, belonged to him. There were days when
he hardly stirred from the hotel; there would be visitors
all day, secretaries and telegrams. How could one organize
an office, when at every moment things turned up that
were new and unprovided for by any routine which was
anyhow alien to his nature ? What mattered to Paderewski
was to persuade people to collaborate, to make them unite
in a common stand at the Peace Conference, to prepare
Poland's case for the Conference. He worked until three
and four in the morning. Often he could not help getting
up late, nor was it always possible for him to be punctual.
The worst obstacle of all was Pilsudski. The meetings
with him were sometimes terrible. Paderewski recognized
the force and the genuineness of Pilsudski's patriotism.